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KRUGER was quiet, sitting there, 
watching the screen, and for a 
long time neither of us spoke. You 
could hear the soft hum of the ion drive 
and it got to be sort of a muted thunder. 
You wondered if maybe, somehow, in 
the awful silence of the Big Dark there 
were any other ears that heard it, and 
the wondering framed the question for 
you again. 

The question was in Kruger's mind, 
too. Maybe in. a harder, cooler, more 



scientific sense than it was in mine, but 
I knew it was there. And in the silence 
between us we watched the orange-green 
sphere grow bigger by the second. 

Kruger spoke, finally. "Wes," he 
said, "I'll even make it eight to five. 
Eight to five she's as dead as a doornail. 
So you lose, but think of being the first 
man in history to make a bet on life on 
Mars, knowing that in less than an hour 
it's bound to be paid off one way or an- 
other! How 'bout that!" 
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If he'd been anything but a govern- 
ment-commissioned scientist at the 
threshold of an historic achievement, the 
quipping might have been bravado. But 
two years of training and study were 
paying off, and we had he-man danger 
reduced to a pretty unromantic mini- 
mum. No, it wasn't bravado because 
there was no genuine fear within us. 
Something else; I can't name it. 

I pulled a wadded-up five-dollar bill 
out of my pants-pocket and tossed it 



onto the screen. It looked funny ... a 
five-dollar bill sitting on Mars like that. 
And in a second it was joined by another 
fiver and three singles. 

"Who'll hold the stakes?" Kruger 
said. 

"You. You hold 'em — be more fun 
winning that way. How about a read- 
ing, huh? Better get ready to twist this 
barrel around — " 

"Such a product of environment you 
are. Always in a hurry. . ." He picked 



get there for the final curtain of a great show 
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the money up with an exaggerated slow- 
ness, pocketed it ceremoniously, and 
then looked for a second at the screen. 
Then the ready grin on his squarish, 
young-old face faded a little, and then 
it disappeared altogether. "But I sup- 
pose you're right. Got a cigarette?" 

"On the comp-panel." 

"Yeah." I waited for him to light it, 
lit one myself. "Ready, kid?" 

He grunted. 

We twisted her. 

Tail-first, ion stream cutting the Big 
Dark like a white-hot rapier, we started 
— down. There was an up and a down, 
now, and Mars was at the bottom. 

We bumped. 

Then Kruger dumped out our drive 
potential, and it was all over. For a few 
seconds, anyway, it was all over. 

Kruger started in with the Physical 
Check equipment then and I focused the 
screen. It was as though the whole busi- 
ness were a routine that we'd done for 
half our lives. And we had to keep it 
that way — not for the efficiency side of 
the book ; hell, we had five years if we 
needed it. It was because Space Medi- 
cine said so — the whiz kids in Psychi- 
atrics. "Keep it on a 'pass the salt basis' 
were the orders, "and you'll keep all 
your buttons. Otherwise, pffitl!" 

I guess they were right. The newspa- 
per, radio and TV boys back home 
would be going pffut about the trip with 
habitual regularity — but we couldn't. 
Brother, the tons of newsprint and ink 
they'd be chucking around while we 
passed the salt ! 

I focused, and started a slow, full cir- 
cle. I jacked in the ship's dicto and 
talked cryptic things onto its tape. Terse 
little things our confreres in science 
would later decipher into a complete pic- 
ture of an infinite, rolling expanse of 
desert at twilight, with a sun the size of 
a shirt-button almost directly overhead, 
letting the far-off ridges of dull green 
vegetation get swallowed up in the dar- 
kling night. 

And then I stopped the circle. I was 
about two-hundred degrees around, and 
I locked the screen in, and then hollered 
at Kruger. 



He brought me the lens-plates I asked 
for, helped me mike them in over the 
screen. They played hell with the nice 
focus I had, but there wasn't any mis- 
taking what they blew up for us. 

"Pay me, kid!" I said. 

They were domes — mile upon in- 
credible mile of polished domes, each 
maybe a fifth high as wide. They skirt- 
ed the edge of a long, gently-curving 
vegetation-line, and were probably less 
than twenty miles away. Our preoccupa- 
tion in getting the E-M-l down in one 
piece was the only excuse I could think 
of for not having spotted them on the 
way in. 

"Not so fast, Gaylord ... I still say 
dead as a doornail . . . help me break out 
the suits and gel the track ready, huh?" 

"Think we need 'em?" 

"Almost pure CO-2 out there, just 
like the books all said in Astronomy 1. 
The P-C makes geniuses of us right 
down the line. You coming?" 

"I want my money." 

"Pass the salt and come on!" 

HPHEY met us halfway. Their vehicle 
■*- was essentially the same as our own ; 
broad, flat tracks over bogies slung on 
an efficient torsion-bar suspension — 
wide, light-weight chassis fitted with a 
tear-drop canopy of crystal transparen- 
cy. But traveling with a lot less noise, 
and with almost twice the speed. Kru- 
ger said, "I guess I owe you eight 
bucks." 

" Maybe they're robots. Long-dead 
civilization. Only the machines remain 
to traverse the wind- whipped sands. . . ." 
Stop, you're chilling my marrow!" 
Want to try the radio?" 
Minute . . . hold on, looks as if 
they're stopping!" 

"Obviously want us there. Truce- 
parley in the desert — look, getting out, I 
think. Come on, club this thing on the 
flanks, will you?" 

Kruger had his boot flat to the floor 
as it was, and we were tossing up sand 
on both sides like a miniature tornado. 
Typically Earth-style — lots of noise, lots 
of splash, all show and no go. 

It seemed as if we kept them waiting 
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HERE 

for an hour, but it was actually less than 
ten minutes before Kruger had us up 
alongside. 

"You think they know all about radio 
and such, I hope? Because brother, I'm 
not going to take this goldfish bowl off 
to hear them utter the Secret of the Uni- 
verse itself. ..." 

"Hey, hey — they're wearing suits and 
helmets themselves. What the hell . . . 
you don't suppose vou-know-who has 
us beat—" 

"Nuts, you owe me eight bucks! 
Come on, let's get out of here." 

We climbed down out of the track. 
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nous parlons anglais — 

"Excellent! And we welcome you, 
men of Earth, United States of Ameri- 
ca, and trust you had a pleasant voyage ! 
We must apologize for our inability to 
have distinguished your nationality at 
once. But our records have never been 
as complete as we might wish/' And 
then the three of them made gracious lit- 
tle bows, and Kruger and I just stood 
there like a couple of clowns. "I am 
called Kell-IIT, and to my right and 
left respectively are Ghoro Elder and 
Juhr-IW And then there was a little 
pause . . . Kruger and 1 got the drift that 
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HPHERE is an unlovely footnote in the story of man's climb toward the 

•*- stars — it deals with his merciless exploitation of weaker people or 
races. Science-fiction authors peering near-sightedly into the future may 
well he pardoned for taking a gloomy view of mankind's descent upon 
other worlds. But sometimes even the optimists may be right- And with 
man, the unpredictable, there is no real telling what may be. Homo- 
sapiens is capable of the most outrageously altruistic gestures as well as 
the most fiendishly selfish. 

Here is a story of human idealism — a story touched with beauty and 
insight. If optimism be justified, there is hope for us yet. 

— The Editor 



And there we were, facing them, won- 
dering a little foolishly what the intelli- 
gent thing was to do. 

All three were taller than Max's six- 
one by several inches. Thinner, too. 
Their skin was whiter, and they looked 
smarter. Aside from that they might 
have been a welcoming committee from 
home. Except that there were no wea- 
pons at their sides, and as far as Kru- 
ger and I could see, none dangling from 
their vehicle. 

There were three of them, and all at 
once I could see one of them move his 
mouth, and quite fantastically heard his 
deep-throated voice in my ear-plugs. 
Fantastically, that is, in German. 

H Wif — %mr sind nicht Deutsch — * I 
heard Max stammer. He was turning 
a pale shade of mauve. 

"Prangais, peat-etre?" 

44 Non — " I managed. " Americaine — 



it was our turn after a while. 

"Dr. Max Kruger, Washington, and 
my technician, Wesley Latham, gentle- 
men. We hope you forgive our — our 
awkwardness, but I think you will un- 
derstand our amazement. To be frank, 
we had not expected to find life on the 
fourth planet. And I'm afraid even less, 
had we expected such intimate knowl- 
edge of ourselves to exist beyond our 
own sphere. We are — we are greatly 
appreciative of your cordiality, gentle- 
men." 

A ND that, for Kruger, was a speech. 

£*- For me it would have been a major 
oration under the circumstances, but I 
felt a little better when I detected the 
hint of a smile at the corners of Kell- 
III's thin, sensitive-looking lips. 

"Allow us to escort you to the Pri- 
mary Enclosure, gentlemen. We wish 
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to see to your comfort, following which, 
if it is your pleasure, we shall be more 
than happy to summon a quorum of the 
Teachers to assist you in launching the 
preliminary stages of your research. If 
you will follow our vehicle, gentlemen." 

They bowed again, and waited until 
we had clambered aboard our track be- 
fore turning and re-entering their own. 

Kruger fumbled around for the igni- 
tion-switch, mauled the gears and made 
a mess of getting us started up. 

"I don't believe it," was all I could 
get out of him for a full two minutes. 

"The University of California must 
have a new expansion program going," 
I said. "And you don't get your money 
back." 

I don't believe it." 
That's been our trouble all along, 
back home," I said. "We've got all the 
capacity anybody needs to believe any- 
thing. We just use it on the wrong stuff. 
Give this thing a boot, doc. We don't 
want them to think we're slow. ..." 

THE magnificent structure which Kell- 
III had called the Primary Enclo- 
sure was perhaps five full miles in di- 
ameter and little less than one at its maxi- 
mum height. Inside it there was a city 
that only poets could have designed ; 
men of practical science, perhaps never. 
Art and life had never been so exquis- 
itely blended on Earth. 

And about it all there was an atira of 
the perfect peace that the city itself be- 
spoke — and a quietness. It was the qui- 
etude, I think, that kept Kruger and 
myself from taking deeper breaths. Peo- 
ple thronged the deep green of the gen- 
erous parks, the flaring sweep of the 
overhead ramps that twined fantastically 
between this towering spire and the next, 
the wide, immaculate thoroughfares. 
They were everywhere, clad in color- 
ful toga-like garments, and each, it 
seemed, with a gentle manner. They 
would halt briefly as we walked among 
them behind Kell-III and his aides, but 
there w r ere the same gentle, courteous 
bows that we'd met out on the desert; 
not stares, not shouts, not the mobbing 
so often bred by unbridled curiosity. 



But even with the pleasant murmur 
of their low, soft voices there was the 
quietness, and I asked Kruger if he no- 
ticed it too. It was awkward, carrying 
our bulging helmets beneath our still- 
suited arms, but having them off at least 
gave us back the individuality of our 
voices, and that helped a little. We had 
to work to breathe ; it was evident that 
the people here had adapted down to 
a bare minimum of oxygen before re- 
sorting to the Enclosures, but their ar- 
tificial atmosphere had an invigorating 
tang, and that helped, too. 

"They're just a little surprised, I 
guess," Kruger said in his best sotto 
voce. "Either that, or — well, hell, I 
guess we can allow for a few little dif- 
ferences from ourselves ! They could 
as easily have been bug-eyed octopods 
with soul-tearing screams for normal 
voices, after all. I wouldn't worry about 
it." 

"I wish we'd get to it, though. These 
— these Teachers, whoever they are. 
I've got questions — " 

"You and the big rush! But I've got 
a few of my own. Better do it their way, 
though. It'll be good for vour ulcers, 
Wes." 

"Believe that when I see it," I an- 
swered him. 

Our panorama of the city widened as 
we started up the gently-inclining ramp 
that circled the tower-like structure in 
which Kell-III and the others apparent- 
ly intended to billet us. Here Kruger 
voiced a thought that had just started 
whipping around in my own head. "Not 
many vehicles," he said. "Either they're 
conserving power and fuel to beat the 
devil, or else they just don't gad about 
very much. ..." 

"Maybe they're not the type," I said. 
"Maybe that track of theirs is a special- 
occasions-only' affair — you notice we 
didn't drive over here. Parked as soon 
as we got inside. It could answer a lot 
of my worries." 

"About their quietness, is that what 
you mean?" 

Yeah. It gets me, Max." 
Relax — pass the salt or some- 
thing. . . ." 
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DUT I couldn't relax, even after we'd 
■*-* been left to ourselves about five 
stories up in one of the most gracefully 
appointed suites I'd ever been in. I 
could only think of the way the ancient 
Britons must have felt in their first con- 
tact with the civilization of old Marco 
Polo's discovery — their first sight of fine 
glassware, their first touch of silk, first 
scent of delicate perfume. . . . 

Kell-III told us he'd be back after 
we'd had food and sleep, and Max was 
saying if the sleeping period was as gen- 
erous as the portions of food that had 
been sent in, we might come out of the 
whole thing alive after all. "But I didn't 
think it'd be anything like this," he 
sighed. He already was stripped to the 
waist and stretched out on one of the 
low, wide couches, rubbing his eyes. 

"You liked it better when we were the 
only frogs in the pond!" 

"Oh, go to sleep! And if you can't 
do that, think of me — at least pity a man 
who had his five bucks all counted. You 
don't snore, do you?" 
Softly, but not well." 
G'night, kid," he said, and I let it 
go at that. 1 told myself this was the 
Mark Hopkins in San Francisco, and 
that everything would be put back to- 
gether the way Td left it four months 
ago when I woke up, and tried one of the 
couches for size. It fit, and if Max 
snored louder than I did, I didn't hear 
him for ten hours. 
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CTUALLY, the Teachers would 
have made a complete area of study in 
themselves. The civilization and culture 
they represented would have made a 
book of history for every page of 
Earth's, and would have been a life- 
time's work without the kind of co-op- 
eration they gave Kruger and myself. 
Without their help, we'd have had to 
stick out our full frve-year limit before 
leaving it to the others who would fol- 
low us in the successive vovages of the 
E-M-l. 

But as it was, the Teachers were more 
than ready for us. It was almost as 
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though they had been ready for a long 
time. 

The quorum summoned to help us 
numbered eleven, and each had a full 
research staff ready and waiting to go to 
work on any of our more involved ques- 
tions that required more than a series 
of simple statements for accurate answer. 

They were continually with us — in the 
conference chambers to which we had 
been assigned, in the laboratories, in the 
libraries, and there was never so much 
as an indulgent smile whenever Max or 
myself had trouble keeping our poise 
upon initial entry into one of their insti- 
tutions. Believe me, you couldn't take it 
all in a single swallow. In the laborator- 
ies, especially, Max just stood and 
looked around for a solid quarter of an 
hour without saying a word ; he couldn't 
have said a word for the life of him any- 
more than 1 could. But to Max it was 
a different sight — it all was, I think, as 
I look back — than it was to me. To Max 
their laboratories were all. the dreams of 
science come true at once. And to 
me. . . . 

That's too hard to explain. Sort of 
an extension in all directions, I think, of 
the first feelings I'd had about Kell-III, 
and then more intensely, about the 
Teachers themselves. They were men 
and women who had achieved full ma- 
turity, like the culture and heritage 
they represented. They were, I liked to 
think, what my great-great-grandchil- 
dren might one day be. 

In short, they were mature human 
adults. 

And, as the Teachers — that group of 
men and women whose collective special- 
ty was detailed know-ledge in all the 
known sciences for the express purpose 
of its continuous promulgation among 
their fellow creatures — they enjoyed the 
highest respect their civilization could 
pay them. They were workers on Mars 
as there were anywhere else. And 
there were the students, the technicians, 
the professionals, the government ad- 
ministrators, the men of art and science, 
and the mentors of the spirit. And then 
there were the Teachers themselves. 

I don't know what it meant to Kruger 
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beyond the fact of pure accomplishment 
in itself; and at first, it had meant an 
annoying little feeling of suspicion to 
me — 1*11 admit that. To me, a pretty 
representative product of a way of life 
that took a certain pleasure in resisting 
any inclination to give the benefit of the 
doubt to the good and the simple, things 
semed at first too pat — and like the not- 
born-yesterday creature that I was, I 
was looking for the joker, the strings. 

Whatever it was that kept me from 
making a damn fool of myself — what it 
was in me that finally got me awake to 
the reality that among such people as 
these there could be no joker, could be 
no strings, I don't know. Read a little 
hope into it for me and for the rest of my 
kind if you want to. It's pleasantest that 
way. 

But it was the quietness about them — 
a sad kind of quietness — that had me; I 
wasn't built for that, and it kept needling 
me in spite of Kruger's objective specu- 
lations. I wanted to ask them to what 
they attributed that almost-haunting 
quality. It was information they had not 
offered, and I decided to leave my ques- 
tions unasked. Max had given me an 
answer, anyway. 

But it made me wonder if Max had 
noticed something else, and I asked him 
about that. We'd been there almost two 
months, and I had talked him into a 
day's holiday in one of the resort Enclo- 
sures. We were both tired, and the cool, 
careful ly-nutu red beach of green grass 
felt good beneath our bared backs. There 
was a wide, artificial lake — shallow, of 
course, but in every respect representa- 
tive of Martian adeptness at bringing 
beauty to places where before there had 
been no beautv — and it was one of a 
scant half-dozen which served the few 
who yet lived beneath the life-sustaining 
Enclosures ; there were less than five 
million, the Teachers had said. 

"Max," I asked, "how about a snap- 
py answer to this one . . . yes or no. 
How've they been supplying the infor- 
mation you've wanted? Have they ever 
volunteered anything?" 

"Look, when are you going to begin 
leaving well enough alone? It's a good 



thing you weren't a cop, or your grand- 
mother wouldn't have known a day out 
of jail in her life. . . ." 

"Yes or no, Max. Humor me." 
"Hell, I don't know. The last sixty 
days have just been one big quiz pro- 
gram — have been for you, too, if you 
haven't been golclbricking over in the art 
galleries again! But if it means any- 
thing to your counterspy mind, as far 
as I can think back, no. No, they just 
wait until you ask something, and then 
they break their backs to give you an 
answer down to the last little detail." 

HE ROLLED over on his stomach 
and said something else into the 
grass and I only half caught it. 

"Naturally, it's good enough for me," 
I answered. "I'd say too good if — if 
they weren't what thev are. But I want 
to know more about them now — the way 
things are this minute. My dicto's got 
about three tons of tape on their early 
socio-technological history, its check- 
and-balance development, and how they 
worked out space travel and began 
watching us from the time we started 
hammering tools out of flint — but dam- 
mit, they've got so much history/ 9 

"Always in a hurry, that's my boy! 
Six months and we'll have the works at 
the rate we're going, then you'll be hap- 
py. Better than five years, isn't it? And 
who was the guy hollering about taking 
a day to catch our breaths? Roll over, 
will you?" 

"First things first, I suppose." 

"Figures, doesn't it?" 

"That's a naughty word. Got to keep 
our minds on the job, remember?" 

Max grunted, didn't move a muscle. 
"Though you liked redheads, any- 
way. ..." 

"Don't let a guy get thinking about it, 
will you?" I must have let the words 
come out a little too hard, a little too 
sharply. 

"SoVry, kiddo." ? 

"Oh, it's okay." But it wasn't okay, 
and I guess Max knew it better than I 
did. It didn't make sense, of course — a 
Martian, and a Teacher to boot. All 
Martian women weren't beautiful, you 
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see, any more than all Earth women are 
— but when one is, it makes you wish, if 
you're not a Martian, that none of them 
were. 

Don't think I'm a complete fool. I 
hadn't given Lya- Younger more than 
ten words other than questioning since 
she'd been assigned to work with me 
and the other four Teachers I had bor- 
rowed from Max. She didn't know what 
had happened inside me, and she 
wouldn't ever know, either. It was just 
something not to think about, and if that, 
then immediately forgotten. 

IT WOULDN'T have been so tough 
if it had been just the physical beau- 
ty of her ; her hair, like a dark coronet 
of silk framing her thin-oval face with 
its china-doll delicacy of feature and the 
porcelain whiteness. Her almost too- 
large eyes were the color of one of the 
emerald lakes at its deepest part ... a 
young, supple body of vibrant life held 
in restraint by the graceful quietness that 
typified her people. All of her, so gent- 
ly beautiful a thing ; it seemed that no 
second glance could ever measure up to 
the first, yet each second glance by some 
miracle transcended the first. . . . 

And if that had been all — and I say 
"all" with full knowledge of the epitome 
Martian beauty can reach — it wouldn't 
have been so tough. Even witli the addi- 
tional fact that she was of another race 
and of a higher order of being than my- 
self. 

But for Lya- Younger, the daughter 
of a race so far removed from its adoles- 
cence, beauty only began with her phys- 
ical being. It was in all the others, this 
inner thing that Earth's poets and her 
singers of songs had for so long seen, 
however obscurely, as the true measure 
of human fulfillment — it was in them all, 
but in Lya- Younger, it was at its 
height. 

Yet these people were not gods — they 
were not to Kruger nor were they to 
me — nor was Lya a goddess; among 
gods, there is no humility, and gods' 
eyes reflect omnipotence, not the deep 
warmth and joy of living that can only 
generate in the human heart. 



"Let's go," I said to Kruger. "I got 

questions." 

"You got ulcers." 

"You were the guy who hated to 
leave that twenty-volume analysis on 
wave propagation, son." I got up. "And 
I've got trouble with first things first. 
There is a dusky Martian in the wood- 
pile. I got a feeling, Max, one of those 
eight-to-five feelings — " 

"And it has convinced you beyond all 
scientific doubt that — ?" 

"These people — they're in some sort 
of jam. They've got bad trouble, and 
they aren't telling us, for some reason. 
Pride or something maybe. With them 
that's how it would be — pride, wouldn't 
it? If they ever cry, it would be on their 
own shoulders. . . ." 

"You, Mr. Latham, aye beginning to 
read like the Great American Novel. 
Spare me." 

"I should pass the salt." 

"You should." 

From then on when I talked to Kru- 
ger I kept it the way he wanted it, to 
help him as much as myself. More in- 
terested, maybe, in what we had come 
for than I, he was making the "detached, 
scientific " approach as prescribed by 
Space Medicine work out fine. But I 
wasn't. The quietness, Lya- Younger, 
the given-but-never-proffered informa- 
tion . . . somehow it all tied up togeth- 
er. In an inexplicable knot that wasn't 
meant for us to untie. 

But it was there. It was there. . . . 

The Teachers had retired for the day, 
and I was cleaning up a couple of odds 
and ends on my dicto and getting ready 
to leave the conference chamber when 
the messenger came. I was beat, won- 
dering how many more months of this I 
could take, and a little less gracious than 
I might have been. 

The young Martian had a message 
from Max. It was short and to the 
point, very Kruger-like. 

"Tin busy," the thing read. "Know 
it's my turn to track back to ship for 
contact home, but wish you'd do it. 
They'll be sore if we miss one. Tell 
them we're about half finished, be home 
in eight months. Thanks." 
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"Why that damn 
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"Any reply, sir?" 

I turned, feeling the sudden color at 
the back of my neck. I got out a weak 
little smile. "No — no, and thank you 
very much for your trouble.'* The mes- 
senger bowed and left, and I fumed in- 
side for a few minutes at Kruger's sci- 
entific tenacity and then got up and left, 
myself. 
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KNEW my way to the track, and as 
I approached it a couple of service 
engineers hopped into it and had it 
started up and warming for me by the 
time I reached it. They helped me into 
my suit, and with pretty abrupt thanks 
I clambered in behind the wheel, revved 
her up like a noise-happy hot-rod and 
tore out into the desert. 

I was tired, and even with my suit- 
heaters going full tilt it was a cold, long 
ride ; sometimes I wondered if Kruger 
had a heart at all. Then I kicked mvself 
for thinking like a kid, because I knew 
he was knocking himself out to get us 
both home as soon as he could, and with 
all the information we had tape for. But 
I still couldn't help thinking that the guy 
had been born with a molybdenum 
slide-rule in his mouth, both guaranteed 
never to wear out. 

The star-shine on the long, rolling 
dunes, and the quick, silent transit of 
Phobos and Deimos across the sharp 
blackness of the sky cooled my temper 
as I pushed the track toward the E-M-l, 
and by the time I could make out her 
stubby, torpedo-nose silhouette against 
the pale glow of the larger moon, my 
thoughts were off Kruger and on what 
I was going to tell the eager-beavers 
back home. We're doing swell — big 
success — hurry up and build more ships, 
it's a gold-mine up here . . . sure, we'll 
be able to rejuvenate the atmosphere, 
sell Mars the most wonderful industrial 
technology it's ever seen — do 'em a big 
favor, revitalize the deserts ... at the 
new, low, bargain rate of. . . . 

The joker again, and all of a sudden, 
clearly, this time. And part of the 
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"now" that I was itching so badly to 
get at. The Martians themselves had 
the science. And the ability, and cer- 
tainly the desire . . . why were they so 
damned content inside the Enclosures? 
Necessary respite at one time, of course 
— but as they'd advanced, surely they 
could look forward to the time when 
they could bring -their tired planet back 
to the bloom of its youth. And space- 
travel ; even now, Kruger was going 
over one of their best ships with a fine- 
tooth comb. Why — why did they stay 
here, cooped up, a mere fraction of their 
former number? I felt I could see them 
dwindling. . . . 

Those were the questions I'd been 
wanting to ask, and why in hell I hadn't 
after four months of asking everything 
else conceivable I didn't know. Why 
Kruger hadn't I couldn't guess. Unless 
they were that much smarter. Unless 
my questions were things guided com- 
pletely beyond my awareness, and it 
was something they didn't want us to 
know. But I would ask tomorrow, first 
things first go to hell ... I damn well 
would ask tomorrow. . . . 

I hauled up within ten feet of the 
E-M-l's stern, my tracks spurting a 
small sand-storm, and almost hit the 
Martian track broadside. 

Something flipped over in my stom- 
ach, and a little of the fifty-below-zero 
Martian night started crawling up my 
spine. Kruger wouldn't have come out 
here anyway — and if he had decided to, 
he'd have taken our own track and left 
a second message for me with the serv- 
ice engineers. 

And suddenly I was the not-born-ves- 
terclay guy all over again, and reached 
for the gun-belt that hung behind the 
driver's seat. I got it strapped on, got 
the long-barreled ion-G out of its hol- 
ster and then rammed it back in again. 
If this was the way it was going to be, 
I'd let whoever it was sweat me to the 
draw. And they wouldn't win, either. 

j\/TY ENGINE had been heard, so I 
-L*-*- made a slow, deliberate business 
of getting out of the track, and started 
walking toward the E-M-l's stern port. 
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The Martian track was empty and I 
kept going. It was quiet — an electric, 
awful sort of quiet, with just the moan 
of the slow, cold desert winds playing 
an invisible blind-man's buff with the 
shadowy dunes. 

I got to the port, then switched on 
the suit's corn-unit. 

"This is Latham. Who else is here?" 
There was an edge on my voice and I 
didn't try to take' it off. 

No answer. So I was going to give 
'em the business in the next sentence, 
and that was when the port swung open, 
starlight streaming through the glassite 
helmet of the space-suited figure that 
walked through it. 

"I — I do not know how to ask your 
forgiveness, Mr. Latham. I — I'm deep- 
ly ashamed." 

There was a catch in her voice, and 
the star-shine was doing funny things 
with her eyes. 

"Lya- Younger," I m u r m ured. 
"Please — I am certain you could have 
meant no harm/* I wasn't certain of 
anything, but what the hell could I say ? 
I dropped my arms to my sides, anyway, 
and tried to cover up the ion-G that 
should've been hanging back in the track 
where it belonged. "I am surprised, of 
course. You need only have asked, and 
either Dr. Kruger or myself would have 
been glad to give you and your col- 
leagues an extensive tour of our ship. 
You'll understand if we thought — " 

"You are very kind, Mr. Latham. 
Very kind." And she turned her head 
away, her voice a tight, little thing, sud- 
denly silent. 

"We can talk in the ship if you'd 
like," I said. Everything I said then 
was automatic, because I was suddenly 
mixed up, balled up, and wondering 
what kind of game Kruger and I had 
stumbled into, and just how far over our 
heads it was. 

"I owe you a tremendous debt of ex- 
planation, I know. ..." she was say- 
ing with apologetic overtones. 

"Well, it's pretty-cold out here, even 
in a well-insulated suit. And I can get 
the UHF room warmed up in a jiffy. 
You certainly don't have to stay, of 
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course ..." I tried a smile, and it didn't 
come too hard. 

She didn't look at me, but turned and 
went back through the port, like a child 
caught with her hand stuck in the cook- 
ie-jar. And suddenly, I was glad Kru- 
ger had been busy. I didn't know how 
I was going to handle the situation, but 
I didn't think I'd have been too happy 
about how Kruger might have handled 
it, however that might've been. Besides 
which — 

Besides which, I was suddenly getting 
new respect for the "detached, scien- 
tific" approach. 

Brother, I needed it. . . . 

WHEN I got the UHF cubicle 
" warmed up and had helped Lya 
out of her suit she was still silent, but 
even though the ship's cold-cathodes had 
replaced the star-shine, the look was still 
in her eyes, as though a torrent of words 
was dammed up behind them, and the 
dam was near breaking. 

I got a cigarette lit, and felt awkward 
as hell. She knew it, of course, and as 
was so typical of her people, took the im- 
mediate initiative regardless of the dif- 
ficulty involved to save a stranger his 
embarrassment. And for Lya, it must 
have been the most difficult thing she'd 
ever tackled. 

"Mr. Latham, I cannot of course ask 
you or Dr. Kruger to forgive me. I have 
behaved — I have behaved as we would 
not permit our children to behave, and 
I know that to say that I am sorry is in- 
finitely far from adequate. I want to 
explain, I think you know that. I wish 
I knew how I could. ..." 

And then I reallv went overboard. 
Picture me, Earthman, gun at my hip— 

"No explanation is necessary, Learned 
One," I said. It was the first time I'd 
ever used the Martian title of respect for 
a Teacher, but somehow I thought, un- 
der the circumstances, it might help. 

She did smile, and the smile said 
"thank you" better than any words she 
might have used. I felt better right then. 

"You are not of Mars," she began 
softly, "and to you — to you there should 
be little reason to regard me as anything 
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more than a strange being, in a strange 
place, a long way from your own kind. 
Dr. Kruger thinks of us all as just such, 
I know, and it is hardly to be expected 
that he would regard us otherwise. But 
I want to tell you why I came here, why 
I came the way I did — if I can — if you 
want to hear. ..." 

The words tumbled out, slurred a lit- 
tle with their rapidity, hushed almost to 
inaudibility with the acute sense of 
shame from which they welled. 

"Please go on," I said. "And you are 
to know that you're to sav onlv those 
things you wish to sav. Any single word 
will be more than sufficient, believe me." 

No, Fd never talked that way to a 
woman — to anyone, in all my life. In 
fact, I didn't know I could. 

"I came because — because in this ship 
of yours, here, in this radio set, in your 
control-room, in the parts of your ship 
where your books and records are — 
they're all part of a great well of abun- 
dant life, of energy, of warmth and 
strength that soon will be gone for us, 
Mr. Latham — " 

Her voice broke, and she kept her lips 
tightly together. I didn't understand, 
and I kept my big mouth shut. I wanted 
to do something, I wanted to do any- 
thing to take the agony out of her eyes. 
All I could do was sit there. Teacher, 
yes — Learned One, of a truly great race 
— yes, all that — and at the same time a 
young girl, scared. Awfully scared of 
something, and scared helpless. . . . 

"Mr. Latham, it's— it's so odd that 
you came when you did, here, to Mars. 
If it had been a hundred, or even fifty, 
ten years ago — or one or a hundred 
years from now — 

"Just — coincidence, that's all it can be 
called. Or irony, perhaps . . . that now, 
out of all the hundreds of years of de- 
velopment and progress of both our civ- 
ilizations — now, of all times, it's so — " 
she hesitated a long moment. And then, 
"We're dying, Mr. Latham. Dying be- 
fore your eyes — " her face was a small, 
tight thing — "and in three to six more 
months — perhaps less, but certainly no 
more — we shall all be dead on this 
planet. . . . 
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You weren't supposed to know. It 
is an inhospitable thing, to inflict one's 
own hardships on a guest." 

Hardships, she called it. I just stayed 
sitting, trying to let it sink in. Trying 
to make it something I could understand, 
could comprehend. Yes, they were an 
ancient race, had been forced to great 
lengths for self-preservation — had, none- 
theless, been reduced through the years 
to hardly a hundredth of their former 
number, which had at its height been 
small bv Earth standards. Yes, all that 
made sense. But dying, in a matter of 
months. ... 

No, no! Five million people just 
didn't die like that. Not so calmly, so — 
Yes. Yes, perhaps so quietly. 

T LOOKED at her face, and it strug- 

•*- gled to be a mask, fought for the 
composure that was the hallmark of the 
exquisite mind behind it. But the large, 
green eyes were wet, and the red, deli- 
cate lips were almost of the whiteness of 
the smooth flesh around them, and taut 
in a hard little controlled line. 

And that was when I learned that 
Martians, like anyone else, could cry. 
"Lya— " 

"Please, Mr. Latham, please hear me 
out ... I realize that your mind is the 
quick inventive mind of a civilization in 
youth, and that perhaps already you have 
a thousand questions and as many an- 
swers at the tip of your tongue. But 
what is before us is not so simple a thing 
as the problem of survival that once beset 
our ancestors. When our forebears real- 
ized that we were or soon would be at 
the limit of our physical adaptability to 
our steadily deteriorating environment, 
the Enclosures were at once designed 
and begun. 

"I mean to detract nothing from their 
great achievement ; it was a thing of in- 
spired genius, and a thing of which our 
race has rightfully been proud for cen- 
turies. It took five hundred years to 
build and equip the Enclosures — there 
are, in all, three hundred of them — 
and as they were built, new cities 
were simultaneously constructed within 
them. , . ." 
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For a moment, she was a 
again, patiently explaining to 
what less-than-apt pupil. 

"It was a monumental step- 
ing on the fantastic as it did — but after 
the Enclosures were occupied, one by 
one, the race was safe. 

" Impossible — yes, it is easy enough 
to say 'impossible' until life begins to run 
out. And then — then all there is in you 
fights. And if there is enough in you, 
you win. . . . 

"They would not let go, Mr. Latham. 
They would not let go, not slip for an 
inch, for even then they knew that theirs 
was not the time of dying, that theirs 
was not the ultimate defeat — for they 
were, but part-way expended ; fulfillment 
and death for us of Mars was yet a long, 
long way off. . . /' 
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OMEHOW I knew I was not un- 
derstanding, not grasping something, hut 
there would be time for my questions 
later. My questions, if I could phrase 
the questions that would bring the an- 
swers I wanted. Somehow I suddenly 
felt a lack in me somewhere — a lack that 
would make my questions awkward, 
groping things. 

Her eyes were dry, now, and she faced 
me as she spoke. Beyond that I cannot 
describe it. Unreal beyond all reality. 
And as real as today, as living, as sweat- 
ing to earn to live is real. 

"As you know, we developed space- 
flight, and we used it to the utmost of 
what advantage it could give us. There 
were — are — twelve solar systems within 
the reach of our best ships, Mr. Latham. 
They are capable of one-third the speed 
of light — faster, as you know, and the 
artificial entropy created within them as 
a result of their immense energy-con- 
sumption would make their use imprac- 
ticable. A crew gone for one year even 
at half-light speed would return to find 
two of its own centuries passed. . • ." 
She paused, then said, "In a way, we 
are like our ships . . . there is a limit, 
beyond which all there is must be used 
up. 
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"At any rate, all those things we have. 
Our Enclosures, which were built to 
house and sustain us until the planet it- 
self had reverted to dust. Our science, 
which has indeed helped us to perhaps 
more than our share of physical security. 
Our ships of space, which could take us 
to almost countless places of our choos- 
ing, but are, as we have always been 
aware, no escape. ..." 

There was a wan smile playing on her 
lips. Words jumped to my own. 

"What — what is this thing that afflicts 
you, Lya? A — a plague, a — " 

"No. No, not as a plague can be gen- 
erally conceived, although there is a cer- 
tain — a certain biological effect, a corro- 
sion, a — a breakdown, if you will, for 
which no remedy is possible. It cannot 
. be halted, any more than entropy — the 
gradual running-down of the Universe — 
can be halted. 

"We have known of it for many gen- 
erations. We have timed it exactly. We 
of my generation were born with the ir- 
refutable knowledge that there would be 
only fourteen trips around the Sun to 
our lives. Acceptance of the fact has 
been- a part of our living. So that if we 
laugh, if we smile — if we are gay, as once 
all Mars was gay, it is a rare — it is a 
very rare and difficult thing. And you 
must understand that it is not that we 
are weak. ..." 

Her voice trailed into silence, and I 
made another, more determined effort to 
make my question, although still far 
from sure that I fully understood what 
I was asking. But I let fly anyway. 

"Good Lord, woman, we've been right 
next door all the time! You've visited 
us, you've learned at least three of our 
languages, you know us and our planet 
perhaps even better than we do ! There's 
room — five million people? At the rate 
we multiply we're used to finding room 
for five million more!" And then with- 
out letting her stop me I really got into 
the feel of it. I began making promises 
all over the place for my people. For you 
and you — I made promises for all of you. 
Yes, I flattered you to the point of lying. 
"We'd get along — somehow, we'd get 
along," I said. The words had a hollow 
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ring. We, who cannot get along with 
our own! I felt the hollowness and it 
hurt, but I rushed headlong despite it, 
for if humans do not have much to offer, 
there is a thing about them, sometimes 
. . . there are some who will offer what- 
ever they have, however little. And so 
1 made the promises ; I am of you, I am 
human, I am a man. And in my way, 
proud. 

''Look, Lya," I said. "Max and I— 
we'll escort the biggest fleet you've got 
to Earth. Take you to our great oceans, 
our tall mountains, our broad fields. If 
we're not the best there is in the Uni- 
verse, at least . . . well, at least — " 

OUT I let the words trail off. There 
-*-*was still the hollowness to them, but 
it was not that. For I saw the pain com- 
ing back into the whiteness of her face, 
and knew that somehow I'd missed, had 
overlooked something . . . and I had no 
more words, hollow or otherwise, that 
I could think of to say. Somehow, I just 
hadn't made it at all. 

And then, as though it grew from 
somewhere deep inside her, the small 
smile was pushing the strained white- 
ness of her face aside, and there was a 
softness in it that had not been there be- 
fore. 

"You are kind. But so forgetful, Mr. 
Latham. For have I not said that the 
best of our ships can offer us no escape? 
Do you not understand what it is from 
which we have no turning, no shrinking 
back or away?" 

"Not a — plague, or disease, you said. 
Nothing that your own medical science 
can halt — you said it could not be halted. 
You likened it to a kind of entropy . . . 
I don't understand, Lya. I — " 

"There is a thing that blesses us all 
with Life, Mr. Latham. You call it God. 
We have our own term. But through- 
out the Universe, it is the same, and 
the term is but a matter of semantics, 
of concept. 

"There is a force to this Life — a com- 
plex of forces — that is beyond our knowl- 
edge. Beyond yours, as Earthmen, and 
beyond ours, as Martians who have 
reached the epitome of scientific learn- 



ing. We know of it, and that is the ex- 
tent of our knowledge, save that in 
knowing of it, we have been able to 
understand its effects, and, in a sense, 
to measure it. It is common throughout 
the Universe, Mr. Latham ; each race, 
as each individual, has its share, as each 
has his share of Life itself. 

"There is no word in your language 
for it. You have come close — you have 
said 'soul,' and that is a part of it. You 
have said 'spirit' and 'being' too, and 
you have known of 'mind' and 'heart.' 
They are all a part of it. 

"You have written of love and of 
hatred, of courage and weakness, of 
cruelty and compassion . . . they are a 
part of it. 

"But all added together they still do 
not finish for us the complete sum that 
is Life, for there is more that is not 
given us to know. Yet we recognize 
these forces, this half-understood com- 
plex of — of Life-stuff, and we know that 
as it sustains our drive for survival, as it 
makes us perpetuate ourselves through 
so many countless todays and tomorrows 
— as it makes us rise from the primal 
state to the very apex of our being, it is 
being used. Not limitless, not infinite — 
God-given, but not God-like! 

"When we are young, it makes of us 
aggressive, competitive, social cannibals. 
As we grow T older — as we use it — it 
helps us to perpetuate ourselves into the 
full blossom of our being ; matured, full- 
grown, truly civilized. And it is then 
that we are near our limit, have used 
up our share of this force with which our 
race was born, and must prepare to die. 

"Do you understand, Mr. Latham? 
Perhaps you see. Neither beings — no, 
I shall say men ! — neither men nor their 
races are immortal ! For to be immortal 
is to be — the Almighty." 

She was silent, then, looking at me, 
and there was a deep, almost a longing 
hope in her eyes, and I felt like a bum- 
bling schoolboy, wanting to grasp the 
all-important things she was telling me, 
and half-afraid that I could not. We of 
Earth have never seen a race die. . . . 

"But you said something of a biologi- 
cal effect, a breakdown — " 



"In the very real sense, Mr. Latham, 
that there cannot be rise from the bottom 
of life to its top — beast to civilized be- 
ing — without change, without price. 
The primate loses his hair; his limbs 
straighten, his cranial volume alters, cer- 
tain organs become vestigial, others de- 
velop — and he grows older, wears out 
at length, and at length, dies. The Life- 
force is spent! It has wrought its 
changes, gone its course, and is used up! 

"What is it that is not in a corpse that 
is in a living body? What change is 
there to measure? Something, yes, but 
what has gone ? What has been ex- 
hausted? A purely biological quantity 
that has eluded our science? Some un- 
guessed, undefinable energy-form be- 
yond the ability of our most sensitive in- 
struments to detect? 

"You of Earth — you, who are at that 
terrifying point just between adolescence 
and adulthood — you have not grasped 
this thing. We, who have lived through 
a long and fruitful maturity and into 
our old age as a race — neither have we 
grasped it ; we have but become aware 
of its presence in the Universe, common 
to all, at work in differing ways in differ- 
ing places, each race with its share, 
unique unto, itself. 

"We have succeeded in measuring. 
We have determined the limit of our 
racial life-span quite precisely. But be- 
yond that, the secret is not ours. 

"I am a Teacher, Mr. Latham. I have 
done my best to explain. It is all I know 
of the reason that we of Mars have no 
escape ; that we must die. You, unfortu- 
nately, have found us in our last hours. " 

LYA'S smile was a tired, pitiful thing, 
and vet there was a courage in it 
that a thousand shouting men could not 
emulate. 

My throat was dry, and there was a 
thing of red heat stirring deep inside me, 
searing in my vitals for release, and find- 
ing my hands, my brain quite numb, 
quite helpless, and itself trapped and 
futile. 

And suddenly I was on my feet, and 
almost roughly, I grasped her slender 
shoulders and turned her to face me. I 
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had to say something. Anything at 
all. 

"Lya, we won't let this thing — this 



whatever-it-is — we won't let it win ! 
I could feel the muscles of my throat 
straining, my voice hurting my throat. 
"Perhaps our scientists at home — they 
will not be the equal of yours for cen- 
turies, of course — but there may be some 
thing, some small, seemingly insignifi- 
cant thing they know that yours have 
somehow by some odd chance over- 
looked. Let us try ! If, somehow, this 
Life-force of which you speak — if in 
some way we might trap it, analyze, iso- 
late it, transfer some of what we have — " 

"No, Mr. Latham," Lya said softly. 
And it was "no" beyond all doubting, 
but there was a gratefulness in it that 
was felt more than heard. "You must 
understand that science is not the begin- 
ning and end of all things. 

"Through some physical miracle to 
be kept walking, talking — yes, even 
thinking, perhaps — no, for we would not 
be ourselves ... as robots, as . . . living- 
dead. A retrogression of a sort we could 
not endure, even for a kind of life ! 

"You must forgive us for that. Our 
pride. We are a very proud race in our 
way, Mr. Latham. If, somehow, there 
were a way and it had been ours to find, 
or yours to give, it would afford us only 
the past to live and re-live — there would 
be no future for us. None, you see, be- 
cause we have come to our flower, and 
are about to go our way. We have lived 
our life. What else there might be would 
be but a mockery of the Universal 
scheme of things — and our great life has 
never been one of mockery, or of pre- 
tense, Mr. Latham. For us, to pretend 
is not to live at all/' 

There was a long silence. And at 
length, I had understood. 

And still was about to speak my pro- 
test of the way of the Universe once 
more, for it is too painful a thing for 
youth to admit to the unyielding certi- 
tude of death. 

And gently, she placed a finger on my 
lips. 

"Thank you, Wes," she said. "From 
our hearts, thank you." 
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IT 

-fit- HE trip back to the Enclosures was 
with the coldness of the desert filling my 
insides, and I tried to think about how 
mad Kruger would be when he found out 
I hadn't called home. 

But it didn't help. I kept thinking 
of the girl beside me, and of her desper- 
ate little adventure to reach out and 
touch, if she could, if for just a moment, 
a breath of the seething ocean of life 
from which the E-M-l had come, and to 
which it would return. 

I tried to think about Kruger, but it 
didn't help. . . . 

The next day I told Max all about it ; 
I shouldn't have, but I knew that what- 
ever reaction it brought, at least there 
would be no deception between us. And 
you take a different slant on deception 
when there are only two of you, over 
forty million miles from home. A team 
can't go haywire. When it does, you can 
count on death to be quick at taking ad- 
vantage of the weaknesses that follow 
organizational breakdown. 

We were in our quarters, dressing and 
getting ready for the day's work ahead. 
You're a sucker for a line, Wes." 
I am ? Tell me, Doc, what've we 
got on that ship that they haven't, and 
ten times better? And these aren't the 
kind of people who carve their initials on 
things for posterity. Their children don't 
even do that." 

He turned to face me, and I could see 
then that despite himself, he believed the 
story I had told him. 

"All right. They're dying. It's up to 
them what they do, not us. We aren't 
dying. We've got a job to do — to com- 
plete, and we've got to step on it be- 
cause without their help we'll be set back 
half a century. So let's do it." 

He turned, pulled his khaki shirt on, 
cinched the broad belt at his waist. 

"Doc, it's time to bow out." I said 
it quietly, and I tried to make it hard and 
level. 

He didn't even turn around. "It's 
time to bow out when I say so. We've 
been working eight hours at a stretch, 
eight for sleep, and eight more for work 
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again. Starting today it's nine, six and 
nine. And it'll be ten, four and ten if 
I think it's necessary." He turned to 
me. "Got it?" He could have said 
"That's an order," but he didn't have 
to. His face was still friendly, but his 
eyes were hard, and it meant that Dr. 
Max Kruger was still running the show. 
Yeah, all right," I said. "Sure." 
I'm sorry about what's happening to 
them, naturally. But in our own inter- 
ests we've got to get as much as we can 
while we can. And if they want to stick 
with us up to their last ten minutes, 
that's up to them, and we'll be happy 
for their services — period." 

V7~ES, it was logic. The government 

A hadn't spent almost a billion bucks 
on us to throw away what few breaks we 
might get. We had to squeeze out every 
nickel's worth of information we could. 
It wasn't our dough. The money had 
bought us the equipment to do a 
grade-A job the first time out — money 
that the scientists back home had wran- 
gled with Congress for God-knows-how- 
long to get. They had bought us a little 
over five years in Space ; five years of 
food, of air to breathe, of fuel to burn. 
If we could complete the job in five 
months instead of five years, then we 
were expected to bring back the change. 
Men at their first time at bat in Space 
weren't in a position to waste as much 
as a flashlight battery. Whatever we 
saved, the next expedition in the E-M-l 
would have. 

And that included wear and tear on 
the ship itself. Jobs like the E-M-l took 
five years to build, and right now", pend- 
ing the outcome of its maiden voyage, 
it was the only one Earth owned. 

I added it all up in my head, fast, and 
added it up again. And the way it's done 
on Earth, two and two always come out 
to four. 

"You'd give 'em ten minutes. I like 
that — that's generous." 
Listen, Latham — " 
Sorry, Max. Forget it and let's go." 

He looked at me that hard way again, 
started to say something, and didn't. I 
picked up my dicto and started to go. 
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"Don't go away mad, kid V The smile 
was back on his face, but it looked as 
if it had been pasted there. 

"No," I said. "No. Wouldn't think 
of it. Kid. But let's just be sure, since 
we're going to be on this new hopped- up 
schedule, that we don't miss anything. 
Let's be sure to get it all down. All the 
things there are to know about these 
people that aren't in their books, aren't 
on their recording tapes ... I hope you 
know where to look. Max. See you in 
nine hours." I went out, my Staff was 
waiting for me, and we went to work. 

TOURING the last three months I 
■*-' tried to find one Martian, as I 
walked among their ever-thinning num- 
bers on the broad thoroughfares and in 
the great, wide parks, and worked with 
them in closer proximity — I tried to find 
one who might come up to me and say, 
"Earthman, we are dying. Go home, 
that we might do it in peace, and by our- 
selves. Leave us ; we are not hosts to 
strangers who can return to homes 
abounding with life, while we ourselves 
daily enter our graves. Go home, Earth- 
man ! 

I tried to find one, and I could not, 
and I thought of the situation re- 
versed. . . . 

And when we did at length go, on a 
day of their last days, it would be only 
for eight months — four for the trip 
home, four for the next expedition with 
its Development Survey experts, plan- 
ning their carnival of buy and sell, stake 
and claim before the dead of Mars were 
cold in their great tombs. 

It made me sick inside, and I could 
not look Lva squarely in the face ; I 
could not look Kell-III in the face and 
say something traditional and noble like 
"We will carry on, be at rest." Eor 
I knew my people would be dancing over 
his sandswept sepulchre, with comic- 
books for sale. . . . 

And at length, as it had to, the day 
came. 

Kell-III had told Kruger, and thank 
God Kruger had had enough presence of 
mind to act as though it were a terrible 
shock, and to profess that we had had 
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no idea, or we should certainly not have 
imposed on such gracious hospitality. 
But he had the right words, and all the 
words Earthmen know so well how to 
use when their minds think one thing 
and their tongues are quite sincerely 
saying another. 

It was all transparent enough to Kell- 
III of course — hadn't he and his people 
studied us to the point where our short- 
comings were painfully obvious? Quite 
typical I v, he accepted Kruger's moving 
sympathies as though they were genuine. 
Even to that, Kell-III and his people re- 
mained the flawless hosts. 

The winding ramps, the broad streets, 
the soft parks were silent with their 
ever-dwindling throngs as the people 
of Mars who still lived sought their 
temples. 

The shallow lakes were still, and the 
green beaches had long since been emp- 
ty; the time of living was nearly over. 

Somehow, after the Teachers and 
their aides had made their apologies — 
oh yes, apologies — had come to us one 
by one during the last weeks to wish us 
good luck with our new venture in quest 
of the stars, had said good-by and then 
melted, one by one, day by day, into the 
silent processions, I managed to see Lya 
for a final time. 

There was not much. There was no 
way to say all the words I'd planned so 
carefully, for I was not a Martian, and 
my skill to say such words was inade- 
quate. 

"I am sorry, Learned One," I said. 

And there was again a smile on her 
face; once more, a smile of some inner 
gratitude, and, I like to think, of under- 
standing of my inadequacy, and of for- 
giveness for it. 

"Do not be, Wesley Latham, 1 ' she 
said. And for a moment, it was hard 
for me to see her. "Know that much of 
your share is left ; that the next five 
hundred thousand years are yours, and 
that we are glad for you. A happy fu- 
ture, Mr. Latham." 

Her smile was radiant as she said it, 
and she was smiling still as she left to 
follow the others. 

Then I found Kruger, and together 
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we made our way to the track. 

I tried not to hear the blast of our 
engine as it started, succeeded in not 
looking back as we left the Enclosures 
and headed for the E-M-l. 

It took us less than an hour to reach 
her, and an hour was just gone by the 
time we had the track aboard and were 
ready to blast off. 

There was the low moaning of the cold 
wind among the dunes as it raced to play 
its invisible game of blind-man's-buff 
among them, and little clouds of sand 

whirled with it to make the Enclosures 
dimly-veiled things seven-hundred-thou- 
sand years and twenty miles behind us. 

"Let's get aboard/' I said. "Let's 
get out of here." 

"Wes," I heard Max say, "I can't 
watch a people die any easier than 
you. . . ." 

We didn't say anything more, but 
just clambered in and blasted clear. 

I hoped that back in the Enclosures, 
Martian hymns drowned us out as 
though we'd never existed. 

HHHE visiscreen was a black velvet 

-*- tapestry studded with all the jewelry 
Nature wore for men to see, and T was 
thankful that Kruger wasn't trying to 
make small talk. I wouldn't have an- 
swered him and I think he knew it. It 
went on that way for a week or so. 

After that I guess he couldn't take it, 
or maybe he'd been thinking thoughts 
of his own, but finally he opened up, and 
I found my own voice. "Underneath you 
think I'm quite a louse," he said. 

"When you're dead I hope somebody 
builds a hot-dog stand on your grave." 

"Or a branch of the stock-exchange, I 
know. Probably somebody will. And 
1 won't be able to stop it, Wes." 

He turned his face a little from the 
computer panels, helped himself to one 
of my cigarettes. The hardness I'd ex- 
pected to see wasn't there, and T started 
feeling mixed up again. 

"You'd like me to ditch the ship night- 
side, square in the middle of the Pacific, 
wouldn't you, laddie?" 

"The thought's occurred to me! That 
way at least it'd be five years before they 



could get back up there, before the 
leeches could get their claws in — " 

"It would be romantic, anyway," Max 
said, almost as though he were actually 
considering the idea. "Romantic as hell. 
But life goes on. It goes on, and we've 
got to bring her in, Wes." 

"And be heroes." 

"And be heroes." 

I got a little bit profane. But Max 
wasn't getting sore, because I guess he 
knew how close 1 was to going pffut. 
"All right," I said finally. "Okay. So 
it's not our fault they're dying — dead . . . 
but the one time in our lives we're in a 
position to do something decent for that 
mob back home, whether they like it or 
not, and we're still going to do the thing 
their way. Take your logic and your 
damn budget and your Development 
Survey ghouls and go to hell. Step right 
up ladies and gentlemen, genu-ine Mar- 
tian real-estate, just vacated. And in 
addition, a roller-coaster in the back 
yard, every home should have one — " 

He let me go on like that for I don't 
know how long. We were just loafing 
through the Big Dark, and I finally 
yelled at him to boot the thing in the 
rear and get us home and get it over 
with. And he just gave me that grin. 

"Always in a hurry," he said. 

"Me? I'm the guy who wants them 
to have the privacy of their own — death, 
for a while . . . remember? But I guess 
that's one of those romantic ideas." 

"Kind of. Kind of. It won't be very 
romantic cooped up in here with me for 
the next five years, though." 

I looked at him, and that damn grin 
was still there. 1 noted that our speed 
indicator hadn't climbed a centimeter. 

" Speed control got jammed, some- 
how," Max said seriously. "Going to 
take us a hell of a while to get back, all 
right. Better get 'em on the UHF, kid. 
Tell them five years. Tell them we're 
both lousy mechanics, and we're sorry 
as hell." And now the grin was a smile. 

. . . Much of your share is left — a hap- 
py future, Mr. Latham. . . . 

I opened my mouth but nothing came 
out. "Shut up and pass the salt," said 
Max. 



